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Guest Editorial 
Job Evaluation 


Norris B. Brisco 


What a store has to gain by a job evaluation is presented by a man who has 
just made such a study for his store. 


A new term, a new line of approach 
has been strongly injected into retail 
personnel work in the past year or two. 
Several stores have started job evalua- 
tion studies, many more are considering 
them. The Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee of the N.R.D.G.A. in its report 
“Gearing Management for Better Sell- 
ing’’ listed a job analysis and job evalu- 
ation manual as a necessary step to 
bring about better selling. 

While comparatively new to retailing, 
job evaluation is not a new concept 
to business. Industry has made con- 
siderable progress in developing scien- 
tific methods for determining wages 
for specific jobs. A major reason why 
the same progress has not been made 
in retailing is that it has been felt 
that it was extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine a basis for 
salaries for jobs which had varied 
activities or for which the actual pro- 
duction could not be measured accurately 
or scientifically. 

However, this is a negative approach. 
New problems brought on by union- 
ization, together with the growing 
awareness of the importance of sound 
personnel management, have pointed 
out to retail management the value 
of job evaluation; in fact, almost the 
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necessity for job evaluation studies 
if a solution to many of its problems 
is to be found. 

The retail store is a service business 
dealing directly with the consumer. 
It depends on the enthusiasm, the 
intelligence, the spirit, and the good 
will of its employees, especially the 
selling staff. The building of these 
factors is the job of personnel manage- 
ment. A great part of the foundation 
upon which a sound, productive per- 
sonnel policy may be built can only 
be laid through a job evaluation program, 


PROCEDURE AND DIRECT RESULTS 


What can a job evaluation program 
do fora store? What are its objectives? 
The returns from such a program can 
be divided into what we might call 
direct and indirect results. The broad 
objectives of job evaluation are: first, 
to determine the relative value of the 
various positions or kinds of work done 
within a department and in different 
departments; and, second, to set up 
fair, equitable, and related wage scales 
for each job. 

This is accomplished through the 
following steps: 

1. A description and analysis of the contents 
of each job 
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2. Determination of the factors that are 
required by each job, such as skills, initiative, 
responsibility, and physical strength 

3. Measurement or evaluation of the re- 
quirements of each job 

4. Classification of all jobs into grades or 
levels 

5. The determination of salary ranges for 
each job classification 

6. Provision for a procedure of periodic 
review of job performance, and provision for 
keeping the plan up-to-date. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF JOB EVALUATION 


The uses to which such a study can 
be put, the by-products gained, are 
many and can be listed only partially. 
The ones mentioned below, however, 
will definitely bear out the statement 
that sound personnel management prac- 
tically demands such a base from which 
to work. 


1. The analysis of the contents of each job 
required by the study gives a complete and 


impersonal description of each job, and hence 
forces a review of the necessity for each job, 
the way the work is being done, and the efficiency 
of the performance. 

2. It provides a basis for the setting of per- 
formance standards for each job. 

3. It provides an incentive to employees 
in that it presents a clear picture of promotional 
opportunities. This should result in lower 
labor turnover. 

4. It provides the basis for a fair and efficient 
review system of individual performance. 

5. It provides a sound basis for the presenta- 
tion of management’s viewpoint in collective 
bargaining on wages. 

6. It gives a sound basis for salary increases 
and an explanation to employees for the salary 
rates paid. 


Job evaluation is not a scientific, 
100 per cent accurate answer to all 
salary problems. It is, however, a 
scientific approach to many personnel 
problems that have been attacked here- 
tofore in a more or less _hit-or-miss 
fashion. 
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What Is Good Taste? 


Tuomas B. STANLEY 


Here is the clearest statement of the nature of good taste that the editors have 
seen. It should be read and its principles applied by every store over the 
length and breadth of the land. 


It is the writer’s opinion that a good 
coat of arms for the human race would 
represent a man out on a limb, sawing 
it off between himself and the tree. 
To attempt a brief definition of good 
taste is to get out on a very long limb; 
but if the suggestions which follow are 
taken as suggestions only, they may 
open avenues of special application in 
some degree justifying the attempt. 

Fundamentally, good taste and ethics 
are closely akin. Both involve an 
acquired mental attitude by which 
we judge whether things or modes of 
conduct are right or wrong. Nor is 
the border line between the two ter- 
ritories always as sharp and clear as 
we could wish. However, the ethical 
aspect need not be labored. So far as 
the parallel is useful, it will appear 
in the examples which follow. 

As it applies to the objects which 
we buy and use in daily life, good taste 
calls for discernment, to comprehend 
the nature and purpose of the objects; 
discrimination, to select those which 
best meet the requirements of use; 
and a few simple but fundamental 
standards, by which our judgments 
may be made. Also, it is worth noting 
that in the exercise of good taste the 
mind is in charge. Our emotions may 
be pleasurably stirred by something 
that we like; but to say whether it is 
good demands an intellectual appraisal. 
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FITNESS TO PURPOSE 


The first requirement by which any 
useful object should be judged is fitness 
to purpose. To select a pitcher that 
will not pour because one likes its 
shape or color is, measurably, to trans- 
gress against good taste. Of course, 
if the pitcher is chosen for form or 
color instead of for use, the situation 
is somewhat changed. We have shifted 
our ground of choice from efficiency 
to beauty, a more personal matter. 
William Morris recognized this dis- 
tinction when he said, “Have nothing 
in your houses which you do not know 
to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.” 
Nevertheless, it is hard to see how a 
useful article employed for decorative 
purposes can be altogether beautiful 
unless it is a good example of its kind. 
All objects have both form and signif- 
icance; and the significance should jus- 
tify the form. 

Likewise, an unsteady or top-heavy 
table cannot be wholly redeemed by 
the most beautiful lines or carving; 
but a well-designed table, too heavy 
or too light for its purpose or surround- 
ings, may be entirely satisfactory if 
removed to a room and put to a use 
that fits its size and strength. If 
carving upon it embellishes sound struc- 
ture, and satisfies certain other re- 
quirements yet to appear, the carving 
may also be in perfect taste; but 
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when carving is used for its own sake, 
it violates one of the essential principles 
of good design. A sound rule here 
is the old law of architecture: ornament 
structure, but never construct ornament. 
If we ‘“‘dress up” anything till its costume 
distracts attention from its character, 
the effect is bad. 


FREEDOM FROM AFFECTATION 


The second requirement of good 
taste is freedom from affectation, Ma- 
terials have a right to be themselves, 
and to be worked in accordance with 
their natural properties. There is all 
the difference in the world between 
the proper treatment of the material 
in a wrought iron grille and a carved 
wood architectural screen. The artist 
feels this difference, and expresses his 
respect for the material—and for the 
task—by studiously avoiding any forcing 
of the wood or the iron out of its true 
character. Older readers may remember 
early steel sleeping cars whose metal 
walls were skillfully grained to imitate 
rare woods. Now we find such surfaces 
painted, it is true, but in flat colors 
which make no effort to present the 
material as other than what it is: 
a hard, unyielding, manufactured plate 
of metal, instead of a natural product 
bearing in its structure the grain of 
its growth. 

Wood, metal, cloth, glass, porcelain, 
pottery, paper, and plastics all have 
character which deserves to be respected; 
and in the hands of a good designer 
they may be treated to form objects 
that are both useful and beautiful, 
without sham of any kind. Who, for 
example, could enjoy a linoleum floor 
covering on which, by photomechanical 


means, the pattern and color of a Per- 
sian rug are reproduced? If the task 
were set, our technical staffs could 
probably produce an astonishingly faith- 
ful imitation (though the sincere 
craftsmen among them would wear 
clothespins on their noses while at work); 
but the result would not be right. The 
linoleum would inevitably lack the 
softness and sheen of the real rug; and 
in any case the effort to force one 
material into the province of the other 
would be an insult to both. 

On the contrary, a good domestic 
reproduction of the Persian rug could 
be in excellent taste, as many of them 
are. Here there is no pretense. The 
reproduction is a woven textile like 
the original; the functional require- 
ments are all met; and much of the 
beauty of the hand-woven product 
is preserved at a price considerably 
less than that which laborious hand 
work must command. Few would prefer 
the reproduction to the original; but 
there is no violation of good taste in 
enjoying a good reproduction of a 
good original in any field, provided 
there is suitable correspondence in es- 
sential qualities. 

Linoleum and tile, for instance, have 
so much in common, both in composition 
and character, that a linoleum floor 
reproducing the warm and varied pattern 
and coloring of a fine tile floor may 
be really beautiful, and in excellent 
taste, since it makes no pretense of 
actually being tile, yet gives for many 
purposes a warmer, more resilient, and 
more satisfactory surface than that 
of the colder, harder material. Of 
course, for a particular purpose which 
nothing but tile, pottery, or glass could 
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properly serve, the use of anything else 
would be open to serious question. 

In the same spirit, freedom from 
affectation rules out the treatment 
of spaces in a way to violate their true 
character. A floor should remain a 
floor, and a wall a wall. Their flatness 
should be respected. Floor coverings 
that make one feel as though his steps 
were crushing actual three-dimensional 
flowers have long ago given way to rugs 
or carpets in which the decoration is 
conventional, suggesting instead of real- 
istically representing any natural forms 
that may be used. Wall pictures may 
properly look like windows giving on 
distant landscapes; but decoration, either 
in paint or in figured fabrics, should 
make no attempt to deceive the eye into 
looking through the wall. 

Neither true mural paintings nor 
the beautiful old scenic wallpapers are 
in any real conflict with this principle, 
since both types of pictorial treatment 
are definitely part of the wall. Both 
increase our feeling of space, and may 
enrich, by many gracious associations, 
the atmosphere of the room; but they 
are wall decorations still. When the 
modern architect wishes us to see through 
a wall, he makes it of glass—a material 
which we expect to look through as 
though it were not there. In this 
connection, many of the innovations 
in modern home design are in perfect 
accord with the two requirements of 
good taste so far mentioned, since they 
are both functional and wholly free 
fromsham. A cloud of examples suggest 
themselves, but will be valiantly re- 
sisted, as we pass to the third require- 
ment of good taste, restraint. 
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RESTRAINT 


Restraint calls for the greatest 
economy of force to a given end. No 
standard of good taste is more basic or 
more inclusive. In its exercise, re- 
straint brings into play a sense, partly 
intuitive, partly cultivated, of what 
is appropriate to the task and the ma- 
terial, as well as what is suitable in 
treatment, color, decoration—in all the 
details whose sum makes the article 
good, passable, or wholly without the 
pale. For example, if well done (and 
well means much here), a reproduction 
in plaster of the Venus of Melos may 
be in good taste, since plaster and stone 
are sufficiently similar in texture and 
appearance to avoid any basic conflict 
in feeling; but the same figure reproduced 
in bronze would fall short. The ap- 
propriate treatment of marble cannot 
be adequately reproduced in bronze. 
A plaster cast of the Venus painted 
to imitate bronze would be still further 
from the ideal; and (as has actually 
happened) a plaster cast of the goddess 
bearing a ticking clock set into her 
“tummy” is such a desecration of the 
subject as to leave us in doubt whether 
to laugh or to weep. 

Nor should tools be used to produce 
an effect foreign to their native capacity. 
The machine is firmly established in 
modern design, but it is a mistake to 
imitate, by machine, the distinctive 
quality of hand work. There is nothing 
wrong in shaping, carving, or otherwise 
completing by hand a piece of furniture 
whose basic skeleton is machine pro- 
duced; but to stamp by power press 
an imitation of carving into the wood 
of a chair or table is an exhibition of 
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insensibility truly distressing. The ma- 
chine is essentially an automatic, labor- 
saving tool, which cannot of itself 
understand or respect either the design 
or the material being worked. Like- 
wise, to use the delicate tools and 
technique of the miniaturist to cover 
a large wall space would be in very 
poor taste. Miniatures are meant to 
be viewed “close up,” and wall paintings 
at a distance. Besides, the labor in- 
volved would be out of all proportion 
to the attainable effect. 

Indeed, all waste and overdoing are 
in poor taste. Fine china, silver, and 
linen so heavily decorated that the 
beauty of the material cannot be en- 
joyed; articles for use in the more 
humble tasks of daily life made of 
materials more valuable than the real 
importance of the task can justify; 
useless excess of costly furs, fabrics, 
or workmanship in designing garments; 
any display for show more than for 
use reflects artistic immaturity. In 
art, “the strength to do more but the 
will to refrain” is the signature of the 


master. Only the artist truly knows 
the cost at which this signature is 
affixed. 

By this time it will have begun to 
appear that the person of cultivated 
taste must be keenly sensitive to har- 
mony of all kinds—not only the physical 
harmony that results from nice relations 
of line, space, tone, texture, and color— 
but also that deeper harmony that 
recognizes significance in determining 
form and justness of relation in com- 
bining parts into a whole. There will 
be exceptions, of course. No problem 
in any field can be solved by slavishly 
following rules. To observe one is 
often to modify another. The personal 
element in good taste, as well as the 
factor of circumstances, can never be 
wholly disregarded; but, fundamentally, 
good taste is a sort of artistic conscience, 
not easy to develop, and a rather 
exacting guardian to live with, but 
a pretty good fellow nevertheless. And 
this is a good place to stop. To go 
further might violate the canon of 
restraint. 

















The Forgotten Section Manager 


NELLIE HUBBELL 


The results of a store survey of the section manager’s job are reported in 
this article. 


Personnel directors are now attaching 
great importance to the mental attitude 
of the employee toward his work. 
Psychologists say that a happy, well- 
integrated employee of average training 
and intelligence is of more value to 
business than a brilliant man with 
training who is at odds with his fellow- 
workers, or is lacking in loyalty to 
his immediate executive. In such a 
situation his talents are wasted and he 
contributes little to his job. 

In considering the case of the section 
manager, inquiries were made of those 
doing the work to see whether they 
liked it and felt that this work was 
important. 

To quote, in reply, Miss B, an at- 
tractive young woman, and a section 
manager in one of Manhattan’s big 
department stores: “I don’t feel im- 
portant because of the type of people 
doing section-manager work. They 
aren’t a very bright lot, and I figure I 
am better than they are, and can do 
a better job. Iam not learning anything 
more. Only once did I feel important 
and that lasted only a few minutes, 
It was at a meeting of the merchandise 
manager, the personnel director, the 
buyer, and myself for the rating of 
salespeople.” 

As indicated by her reply there has 
been a distinct tendency to have the 
section manager available for routine 
duties, but to attach little importance 
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to his position. The following story 
illustrates this point: 

In an orderly room of the organization 
responsible for incoming and outgoing 
processing at Sheppard Field, Texas, 
there is a large wall clock. The men 
in the room have been working untold 
hours, day and night, seven days a week, 
for month after month. Finally this 
sign appeared below the clock: “Is This 
Clock Necessary?’”! 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO PERSONNEL 
MANAGERS 


Likewise, it. would seem to be time 
to say of the section manager, “Is this 
man necessary?” If so, can his status 
be improved and his job dignified? 
This problem was approached by means 
of a questionnaire sent to store person- 
nel managers. 

Replies from seventy-seven depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in all 
parts of the country contained some 
very interesting information and opin- 
ions. Fifty per cent of these stores 
had from 5 to 15 section managers, and 
the others employed from 18 to 150. 

One of the questions asked of person- 
nel directors in these stores was, “Is the 
section manager likely to feel that his 
job is relatively unimportant?”, and 
suggestions were requested about the 
way to build up the section manager’s 
morale. Although only about 40 per 
cent answered “yes” to this question, 

1The Reader's Digest, May 1945, 
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36 per cent suggested one of these three 
ways to build morale. 

1. Give more importance to the job; 
dignify it by additional re- 
sponsibility 

2. Increase the salary 

3. See that the job has promotional 
possibilities 

One store that is carrying out sug- 
gestions 1 and 2 made a detailed report: 
its section managers participate in the 
yearly bonus plan, which is based on 
net profit, complaint reports, shopping 
report surveys, and the expenses of 
salespeople and stock help. The general 
manager of another store writes, “We 
have taken for granted too long the 
responsibilities which gradually have 
grown on floor and section managers, 
and in most cases the job is without 
its proper reward.” 

In suggestions to build morale, fewer 
votes were cast for No. 3 than for the 
others. Perhaps the reason was that 
1,110 of the section managers in all of 
the stores are over 35 years of age, and 
only 520 are younger. If the job is 
to have promotional possibilities, young 
section managers would be preferred. 


PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Is it logical to expect the job to lead 
to a more responsible position? As- 
suming that section managers are young 
enough to look forward to carving out 
a career in the store, what other quali- 
ties are they expected to have? And 
would these indicate that they are 
capable of handling more responsibility? 
Sixty-eight per cent of the stores agreed 
that there are two qualifications more 
important than any others—“good 
judgment” and “a special talent for 
dealing with people.” Also, section 


managers frequently are expected to have 
an I.Q. of 90 or above, to be accurate, 
alert, well integrated, and __ stable. 
Surely, men or women who fill these 
qualifications would be good promotional 
material. If stores are able to get 
the type of section managers they seek, 
promotion from their ranks surely would 
be anticipated. It is true, however, 
that there is room also for older 
section managers who handle customers 
and salespeople well, and who do not 
want greater responsibility. These 
should be rewarded by increased earn- 
ing and opportunity to supervise junior 
section managers. 

If more section managers are to be 
promoted, what is the line of promo- 
tion? ‘Traditionally, it would not be 
to the job of assistant buyer. If that 
possibility is eliminated, there are few 
openings left. Six of the smaller stores 
report a tendency to combine the 
section manager’s and assistant buyer’s 
jobs, and one of the larger stores states 
the same tendency. Perhaps this is 
the answer to the problem. It is 
always argued that prospective assist- 
ant buyers must have some selling ex- 
perience to get customer contact and 
to sense the importance of the selling 
job. Perhaps it is just as logical to 
give them section-manager experience 
in order for them to observe the re- 
actions of customers, and to realize 
that selling is important in store opera- 
tion. 

A large percentage of people who 
undertake store work want to be buyers. 
But we have eight stores who tell us 
that their applications for section man- 
agers exceed those for assistant buyers. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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An Appraisal of the Frozen-Foods 
Industry 


ALEXANDER MoRROW 


This article deals with the various marketing obstacles that have confronted 
the frozen-foods industry, how it has coped with them, and the progress that 
may be expected. 


The frozen-foods industry is imbued 
with the same intense enthusiasm that 
is characteristic of all pioneering en- 
terprise. We are told that frozen foods 
have crowded the progress of ten years 
into the brief period since Pearl Harbor; 
that every retail store will sell frozen 
foods which are certain to enjoy an 
overwhelming shift of consumers from 
fresh and canned foods; and that 
home-freezing cabinets will be almost 
as numerous in the postwar period as 
domestic refrigerators. Plainly, an ob- 
jective analysis of the present status 
and postwar prospects of the frozen- 
foods industry is required. 


THREE GROUPS OF FROZEN FOODS 


The quick-frozen foods industry has 
evolved out of cold-storage and cold- 
pack foods. The commercial freezing 
of foods was inaugurated when the 
practice of freezing fish, meat, and 
poultry began in the nineteenth century. 
Since that time three general groups 
of frozen foods have been produced. 

Cold storage. Cold-storage fish, meats, 
and poultry, which haye been frozen 
for storage and transportation only, 
constitute one group. Such foods are 
permitted to thaw before being sold 
as fresh products. The mean annual 
cold-storage holdings of fish and poultry 
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in 1939 were approximately 153 million 
pounds. 

Cold pack. The second group of 
frozen foods is the cold-pack fruits 
used by such food processors as the 
pie baking, ice cream, and preserves 
industries. Fruits are frozen slowly 
and stored at temperatures from 10° to 
15° F. in large containers. The first 
considerable commercial pack was placed 
upon the market in 1918. 

The northwest took the lead in the 
commercial freezing of fruits. Although 
this region is pre-eminently suited for 
the growing of fruits, its remoteness 
from the densely populated areas of the 
country impeded large-scale distribution 
in fresh-produce markets. The mean 
annual storage holdings of frozen fruits, 
quick frozen excluded, reached a total 
of 141 million pounds in 1941. The 
sharp growth in this category of frozen 
foods is shown by the fivefold increase 
in these holdings from 1927 to 1941. 

Quick frozen. Quick-frozen foods— 
the third type—were first presented 
to the public by Birds Eye in 1930. 
Quick-frozen foods differ from other 
frozen foods because they are frozen 
rapidly and stored in the carton at a 
temperature of 0° F. Unlike cold- 
storage foods, quick-frozen products 
are prepared ready for cooking and 
serving by the consumer. 
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RESULTS OF QUICK-FREEZING PROCESS 


Before the Birds Eye development, 
frozen foods were of inferior quality, 
caused by unsatisfactory treatment in 
every phase of the marketing process. 
The raw material was carelessly selected 
and little skill was manifested in pre- 
paring the food. The food was frozen 
too slowly for the retention of freshness, 
color, and flavor and not packaged 
in suitable containers. The foods were 
stored at unduly high temperatures and 
not properly refrigerated in transit. 
Because retail merchants did not have 
the requisite refrigeration, the frozen 
foods were in a thawed condition before 
being sold. 

These various stumbling blocks had 
to be cleared away before a quick- 
frozen-foods industry could be estab- 
lished. Clarence Birdseye devised 
methods of quick-freezing foods. His 
patents were acquired by the General 
Foods Corporation which set up a 
subsidiary to market a full line of 
quick-frozen foods. This _ subsidiary, 
known as the Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods, has played a dominant 
role in the quick-frozen-foods industry. 

The sale of commercial frozen foods 
has experienced a sharp increase since 
1937. The following table presents these 
data for various kinds of foods: 


TABLE I. PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL FROZEN 
Foops, 1937-1943 


(millions of pounds) 


Vege- Poul- Sea 
Year Fruits tables iry Meats Food Cooked 


1937 105 48 iz —- 0 — 
1938 130 73 12 >, # — 
1939 180 70 iS 100 30 — 
1940 225 92 50 14 
1941 250 150 75 18 7 

1942 275 220 a oe Sg 
1943 320 330 105 14 90 7 


OPPORTUNITIES TO REDUCE COST OF 
FROZEN FOODS 


These increases in the volume of 
quick-frozen foods ‘are not astonishing. 
Quick-frozen foods gained consumer 
acceptance because the freshness of 
foods is better preserved in this form 
and all kitchen work except cooking 
and serving is performed by the proc- 
essors. These advantages, however, 
will only attract a limited market 
unless the prices of quick-frozen foods 
are not unreasonable in relation to 
those for canned and fresh foods. 

Although the prices of quick-frozen 
foods are in general about 20 per cent 
above those for other foods, considerable 
evidence exists that with a substantial 
increase in the consumer market quick- 
frozen food prices can be sharply re- 
duced. Indeed their costs can be low- 
ered in many ways that are not avail- 
able to fresh and canned food markets. 

Dr. App of the Seabrook Farms has 
prepared an interesting table which 
compares costs in producing peas for 
the fresh and quick-frozen markets. 


TaBLeE II. Costs oF Propuctnc PEAs— 
FRESH AND QUICK FROZEN 
Fresh Frozen 
Total cost per 


acre $82.31 $76.60 
Yield per acre 620 Ibs. (edi- 1,965 Ibs. 
bfe) 
Cost per edible 
pound 13.9 cents 3.9 cents 


A relatively greater degree of labor 
is required in harvesting vegetables 
that are to be marketed as fresh pro- 
duce. Peas are usually broadcast when 
seeded for processing. This saves the 
labor involved in intertillage and in- 
creases the crop. 
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Other costs in the marketing process 
are also markedly lower for frozen foods. 
Only the edible portion of frozen 
vegetables is transported. This por- 
tion ranges from only 21.5 per cent in 
the case of corn to 73.25 per cent in the 
case of green beans, as the following 
table shows: 


TaBLE III. AVERAGE PER CENT OF VEGE- 
TABLES HARVESTED FOR FREEZING THAT 
ARE EDIBLE 


Crop “4 Average per cent 
Dat POR oo cok oe oo oe 9 
Ceeeer Beene. ord ee ee: 73.25 
ane anes aa eee 65.00 
eee oe.) cree eK 30.80 
a ae ere ee 21.50 
Cauliflower... ... 30.00 
PRMD 8 ao 5.55 9'9:650p,0,914m 33.75 


A similar cost study was made of the 
meat industry by M. T. Zarotschenzeff, 
Technical Director of the National 
Frosted Foods Company. He was asked 
by Argentine interests to prepare a 
comparison of the cost of handling, 
storing, and transporting 200,000 tons 
of beef in carcass form and in quick- 
frozen meat cuts as well as savings 
through by-products utilization. He 
found that the net cost of marketing 
this quantity in carcass form was $17 
million compared with $4.2 million in 
the form of quick-frozen cuts—a saving 
of about 75 per cent (see table IV). 

A comparison which was made of 
the quantity of steel required to can 20 
million pounds of vegetables and the 
quantity needed to store a like volume of 
frozen vegetables disclosed that the 
frozen foods required 1,025 tons, whereas 
No. 2 cans required 2,694 tons, and No. 
10 cans, 1,794 tons. 

In addition, fresh fruits and vegetables 
are subject to spoilage and other losses 
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in transit and in retail stores. The 
spoilage loss in retail stores averages 
about 5 per cent. The claims paid by 
railroads for loss or damage to fresh 
fruits and vegetables average about 
$54 million per year. 


TaBLE IV. Comparison oF CosTS OF 
MARKETING BEEF IN CARCASS FORM AND 
IN QuicK-FROzZEN MEAT Cuts 


Present System Proposed (Quick- 
(Whole Carcass) Frozen Cuts) 
Total quantity of 
meat handled.. 4 2.4 


billion Ibs. billion Ibs. 
(in million dollars) (in million dollars) 
Total cost of freez- 
ing per lb... 1 6 
Cost of storage for 
average of 3 


cies cs ro 
Cost of overseas 

transport...... 8 3.6 
Storage for 3 

months........ 2 1.2 


Cost of cutting, 
packing, and 


packaging..... 4 2.4 
oe Pee 17 9.0 
Credit by-product 

utilization... .. _ 4.8 
eS 17 4.2 


Fruits and vegetables that are frozen 
require about one fourth of the storage 
space that is required by the same quan- 
tity of edible fresh foods. 

The foregoing has indicated some of 
the marketing efficiencies that would 
result from the wider use of frozen foods. 
One of the major obstacles, however, 
was the difficulty of establishing an 
adequate retail dealer structure. 


INDUCING RETAILER COOPERATION 


The channels of distribution which 
were in existence could not be readily 
employed by the frozen-foods industry. 
Although fresh produce is as perishable 
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as frozen foods, it is consumed quickly 
and does not have any special need of 
refrigeration. The foods that do re- 
quire refrigeration such as meat and 
dairy products are not maintained at 
0° F. 

The principal impediment was not 
the adequate storage or transportation 
of quick-frozen foods. The adaptation 
of existing cold-storage facilities was 
feasible and in the prewar period quick- 
frozen foods occupied approximately 
40 per cent of available freezer space. 

Inducing retail merchants to handle 
frozen foods, however, was a nearly 
insuperable task. ‘The storing of frozen 
foods demanded a specially built low- 
temperature cabinet which in the early 
1930’s cost from $1,500 to $2,000. 
At first, Birds Eye expected grocers to 
buy their own cabinets. Retail mer- 
chants were naturally hesitant to make 
a substantial investment in a cabinet 
to store frozen foods for which no 
consumer demand had as yet been 
manifested and which were in competi- 
tion with other departments in food 
stores. 

In the face of these difficulties, many 
distributors directed their efforts toward 
the institutional market, getting about 
75 per cent of their sales in this market 
and the balance in retail stores. For 
Birds Eye, however, the figures were 
reversed since approximately 75 per 
cent of the sales were made to retail 
stores. 

Until the policy of selling stores 
expensive cabinets was revised, little 
progress could be made in building up 
a dealer structure on a national scale. 
In 1935, Birds Eye decided to concen- 


trate its retail sales effort in the north- 
east. A less expensive cabinet was 
offered to the retailer on a rental basis. 

Thereafter, the number of stores 
served by Birds Eye increased rapidly. 
In 1935, Birds Eye served 1,200 retail 
stores and this number rose steadily 
until it reached a total of 10,000 in 
1940. Meanwhile, other distributors 
had entered the frozen-foods business 
and, in 1941, the total number of in- 
stalled retail cabinets was approximately 
20,000. However, the number of retail 
stores serving frozen foods exceeded 
this figure. Retailers used ice-cream 
cabinets and other low-temperature stor- 
age facilities to keep frozen foods. It 
has been estimated that an additional 
15,000 retail cabinets are handling frozen 
foods. 

Honor Brand, the second largest 
distributor of frozen foods, did not 
adopt the Birds Eye policy of renting 
cabinets to retailers. The retail mer- 
chant was expected to buy his own. 

The question of the cabinet had 
other serious implications. The full- 
line distributors, such as Birds Eye 
and Honor Brand, expected the retail 
merchant to carry one brand exclusively. 
This, of course, has hindered distributors 
handling a limited number of products 
to sell to retail merchants. Of course, 
the exclusive cabinet will make for lower 
costs, but it tends to limit competition 
in an industry that is still undergoing 
tremendous expansion. 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution flow in the frozen- 
foods industry may be summarized as 
follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION FLOW 


Packer 


Freezing Storage 


Shipment Via Refrigerated Car, Truck, Ship 


Distributor 





| 


Wholesaler 
Chain Store Independent Store 


Consumer 
(Immediate use or storage in 
low-temperature cabinet) 


Birds Eye, however, sells directly 
to retailers in large cities, using whole- 
salers in smaller cities and in the in- 
stitutional market. Because all frozen 
foods as such require the same handling, 
a distributor, with refrigeration facilities, 
can handle a full food line. As a result, 
the trend may very well be toward 
distributors handling all foods—fruits, 
vegetabies, meat, fish, and poultry, 
instead of confining their efforts to 
a limited field. 


FROZEN FOODS EXPAND THE RETAILER’S 
ASSORTMENT 


The wider use of frozen foods will 
undoubtedly have marked effects on 
the functions of retail stores. The 
possession of a cabinet will enable 
a retailer to handle all foods because 
frozen foods are packed in cartons ready 
for cooking and serving. A good il- 
lustration is meat. The meat packers 
are planning to package frozen meat 
cuts. This will enable any merchant 
to sell meats and will obviate the ne- 
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Wholesaler 


Institutional Customer 


cessity of retail butchers to prepare 
cuts. 

One interesting development is the 
opening of specialty stores handling 
frozen foods exclusively. Deepfreeze 
and Carrier, manufacturers of refrigera- 
tion equipment, have opened stores 
as experimental ventures. One super- 
market operator is planning a chain of 
fifty stores that will handle frozen foods 
exclusively. One chain plans to carry 
frozen desserts and other frozen pre- 
pared dishes. 

However, the bulk of retail frozen- 
foods distribution will be done by the 
conventional food store. Before the 
war, a substantial part of the frozen- 
foods sales was transacted by independ- 
ent stores, and it has been estimated 
that 75 to 80 per cent of the super- 
markets handled frozen foods. At the 
present time approximately one out of 
eleven food stores carries frozen foods. 
Within a few years after the war it is 
expected that about 100,000 stores 
will do so. 
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CONSUMPTION OF FROZEN FOODS 


Approximately 1 per cent of the food 
consumed in the United States is 
frozen food. The following table pre- 
sents some figures on per capita con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables— 
fresh, canned, and frozen: 


TaBLeE V. PER Capita CONSUMPTION OF 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, FRESH, CANNED, 
AND FROZEN (LBs.) 

Season Beginning 
943 1944 


Fresh 
Total deciduous fruits. 61.08 79.88 
Vegetables........... 236.21 249.70 
Canned 
Total deciduous fruits. 10.00 9.88 
Vegetables........... 35.46 32.55 
Frozen 
Total deciduous fruits. 1.38 1.48 
Vegetables........... 0.73 1.67 


The frozen-foods market will in the 
beginning result from a consumer shift 
from canned foods, but eventually a 
shift from fresh foods is to be expected 
in view of lowered marketing costs. 


LOCKER PLANTS 


The future of frozen foods is also 
closely related to developments in locker 
plants and home freezing units. The 
former provide refrigerated storage space 
for perishable farm products. Consum- 
ers rent lockers which have been defined 
as “‘a safety deposit box kept in a room 
with a temperature near zero, where 
families may store frozen food supplies 
that have been grown at home or pur- 
chased at wholesale.” 

Origin and growth. L. B. Mann has 
stated that locker plants were first 
started on the Pacific coast about 1903 


in commercial cold-storage warehouses. 
Facilities were provided for the freezing 
and storage of game and fish brought 
in by various customers of the warehouse. 
At first, a general room was _ used. 
Subsequently, special storage rooms were 
built and set aside specifically for locker 
use. In the early days, locker patrons 
had to prepare and package their own 
meats. 

In the 1930’s locker plants began to 
offer various services (see table VII). 
In 1938, there were 1,269 locker plants 
in the country and by the end of 1941 
the number had grown to more than 
4,000. At the present time there are 
5,200 locker plants, each having an 
average of 350 lockers. Nearly two 
million persons rent lockers now and 
the average rental paid is $10.00 a 
year. It has been stated that the de- 
mand for refrigerated locker space is 
so great that 10,000 additional plants 
could be readily utilized. 

Plants assume selling function. A 
survey conducted by the General Elec- 
tric Company disclosed that about one 
half of the locker plants now sell frozen 
foods and that about 80 per cent plan 
todosoafterthe war. An equal number 
hope to sell home freezer-storage cabinets 
to supplement locker-plant service. In 
addition, various locker-plant operators 
are formulating plans of home-delivery 
service. 

Locker plants can bring about a 
decentralization of food distribution 
because the plant can do freezing of 
foodstuffs in the area and distribute 
these supplies locally. Carlton has said 
that “many freezer-locker installations 
are in fact food processing plants, 
processing and freezing local products, 
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not only poultry, fruits and vegetables 
but specialties such as frog legs and 
squabs. These plants are putting up 
commercial types of pack and have 
their own brand names for their prod- 
ucts. Their operations are of service 
to the surrounding agricultural area 
in that they serve as a nucleus or testing 
plant for more extensive food processing 
undertakings as well as in their im- 
mediate ability to preserve and market 
surplus products.” 

Location. Locker plants are concen- 
trated chiefly in the north central and 
western States. Sixty-one per cent are 
in the north central States, twenty- 
seven per cent in the far west, the re- 
mainder are scattered throughout the 
country. These plants have thus far 
been principally a rural phenomenon 
for 73 per cent are to be found in towns 
containing a population of less than 
5,000. Only 7 per cent are located in 
cities with a population of more than 
25,000. 

Iowa is probably the center of the 
locker-plant industry. In 1941, the 
State had 113,949 locker-plant patrons 
of whom 80 per cent were farmers. It 
has been estimated that 45 per cent of 
the meat consumed by the farmers in 
Iowa has been processed in locker plants. 
Warrington has stated that if the total 
farm population were supplied equally 
well and plants erected in proportion 
to the demand, the number required 
would be 4,832, if fully occupied, or 
7,550 if we assume an occupancy of 
64 per cent. 

Affiliations. Locker plants have usu- 
ally been launched as an adjunct of 
another enterprise. The following table 
is a summary of the retail affiliation of 
locker plants in 1941: 
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TaBLeE VI. Retarm AFFILIATION OF LOCKER 
Piants, 1941 
Number 
Per Sell ers 
Cent of Per 
Type of Enterprise Plants Plant 
ee 38.0 255 
rere 21.2 413 
WT 5 vo ba cane wal 19.2 313 
re ae god 15.2 406 
Geek... ee 4.2 355 
Umepetttea vs ccc. ive BA 306 
EN ee ter. 100.0 328 
Services. “Limited service’ locker 


plants which provide storage only cannot 
produce sufficient revenue. The “com- 
plete service” locker plant provides 
a variety of services for patrons. The 
following table indicates the per cent 
of plants that perform various special 
services: 


Taste VII. PER Cent or LOcKER PLaAnts 
PERFORMING SPECIFIC SERVICES 

Type of Service Per Cent 
Samenee making: .... 2... 62. 03055. 54.7 
Siaughtering at plant or on farm.. 53.3 
Poultry Guibas as. it SS 40.5 
Vegetable or fruit packaging. ...... 32.7 
Vegetable scalding................ 12.6 
eT Rr Tee 19.6 


It has been estimated that the average 
locker handles from 300 to 400 pounds 
of food per year. This consists prin- 
cipally of meat. Approximately one 
hundred fifty pounds of foodstuffs are 
sold annually by the locker plant to 
the average patron. The remainder of 
the food stored in the locker is brought 
in by the locker patron. 

Before the war, the Consumer’s Guide 
stated that locker-plant patrons were 
achieving economies of about a hundred 
dollars a year on their food bills. 
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HOME-FREEZER CABINETS 


Professor Slater Bull has warned 
locker-plant operators that after the 
war they will face vigorous competition 
from the home-freezer cabinet. About 
25,000 combination freezer cabinets were 
sold up to the advent of the war. How- 
ever, many thousands of ice-cream 
cabinets have been converted to food- 
freezer cabinets, making a total of 
approximately 60,000 in use. 

A large number of refrigerator manu- 
facturers are planning to produce cabi- 
nets, for various surveys have indicated 
that more than a million cabinets will 
be sold several years after the war. 

Home-freezer cabinets will enable 
families to buy food stuffs when prices 
are low or in wholesale quantities and 
store them in the freezer until these 
are used. The widespread possession 
of home freezers will obviate the neces- 
sity of frequent delivery of frozen foods. 
Also, locker plants may process foods 
and deliver them to owners of home- 
freezer cabinets for storage until con- 
sumption. 


CONCLUSION 


The growing consumer acceptance of 
commercial frozen foods will bring about 
many changes in food distribution. In 
the last eight years, frozen foods have 
enjoyed a substantial increase. How- 
ever, as indicated in this article, various 
distribution obstacles must be overcome 
before the marketing of frozen foods 
can become truly national in scope. 


Frozen foods, however, are well on the 
way of solving these difficulties. The 
locker plant and home freezer will also 
develop after the war and contribute 
to the expansion of frozen foods. 


(Continued from page 104) 

One of these stores states as the reason 
for this: ‘“‘We employ college people, 
and train them.” Four of the large 
stores stress promotional opportunities 
when hiring section managers. One 
pays more to assistant buyers. The 
other two say that the prestige and ° 
glamour of the section manager’s job 
lead to a greater number of applications 
for it. 

To return to fundamental principles, 
what is it that every store employee 
wants? The answer usually given is: 
security, good working conditions, fair 
wages, a chance for promotion, and, 
like Fibber McGee, a feeling of im- 
portance and pride in his job. Re- 
ferring to these five requirements, most 
section managers have always enjoyed 
the first two. Perhaps in the light of 
the experience of these seventy-seven 
stores, some way would be found to 
increase the section manager’s responsi- 
bilities; to give him a raise, at least 
to the level of the assistant buyer’s 
salary; and to consider him when there 
is a better job open. In cases where 
these things can be done, it would 
surely do a great deal for the section 
manager, and be a great advantage to 
management as well. 
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A Possible Mercantile 
Clearing-House Plan 


MartTINn K. Gunz 


Here is a radical suggestion that should be weighed with an open mind, for 
if the objections can be surmounted it would seem to point the way to major 
simplification in billing and payment procedure. 


A manufacturer on a given day delivers 
merchandise to 100 retail stores. He 
makes up and mails 100 invoices, one 
to each store. He makes two accounts- 
receivable postings for each of the 100 
stores—an immediate debit, and a later 
credit when check is received. 

The Clearing House plan would change 
this procedure. The manufacturer may 
still need to send out 100 invoices, if 
stores still find them necessary for 
checking in goods and calculating mark- 
on—though if packing slips suffice for 
that purpose, even the creating and 
mailing of individual invoices might 
be avoided. But even if the manu- 
facturer continues making out invoices, 
under the Clearing House plan he no 
longer needs to post them to individual 
store accounts, either in showing the 
debt or in later recording the payment. 
Instead, the manufacturer would make 
one recapitulation sheet for all deliveries 
made on each date, showing: (1) name 
of store, or store code number within 
the Clearing House system; (2) dollar 
value of shipment; (3) discount; (4) 
net amount due if payment is made 
within due date; (5) due date; and (6) 
department within store to whom each 
shipment is being made. 

The Clearing House would receive 
one list of this type daily from each of the 
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manufacturers within the system. Us- 
ing a punch-card, sorting, and tabulating 
machine setup, it would sort the lists— 
creating for each store one list showing 
all the deliveries shipped to it that day 
from the vendors operating within the 
system. This list would be in sequence 
by due date and would show: (a) due 
date; (b) name or code number of the 
vendor; (c) department within the 
store; (d) gross amount; (e) discount; 
and (f) net amount payable on due 
date. The store would receive this list 
in duplicate. 

The store could now eliminate any 
credit postings to the accounts-payable 
ledger sheets and any later debit post- 
ings to show payments. It could elimi- 
nate any separate voucher payment 
system. In particular, it would eliminate 
the sending of individual checks to 
each vendor—a step that ordinarily 
involves reference to invoices or 
ledgers, writing and signing of checks, 
mailing of checks, and later reconcilia- 
tion of such checks. Instead, the store 
would check the list received from the 
Clearing House against checked invoices 
or packing slips, file it by due date, 
and on each payment date make out 
one single check to the Clearing House 
for all the payments due that day. It 
would mail this single check to the Clear- 
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ing House, along with the duplicate 
copy of the list that had been provided 
by the Clearing House, giving the 
breakdown of the manufacturers to 
whom the lump amount applies. 

Taking the lists now received from 
all the stores within the system on one 
payment date, the Clearing House 
would merely reshuffle the list, obtaining 
for each manufacturer the total amount 
due him, and a list of the stores whose 
payments aggregate that total amount. 
This list would now be sent to the 
manufacturer, with one single Clearing 
House check covering the total amount. 

The manufacturer would simply check 
his list received from the Clearing House 
against the original list he had mailed 
to the Clearing House regarding previous 
shipments on which payments were 
due that day. It should check. If it 
does, no further bookkeeping or any 
other steps are required. He simply 
files the two lists and deposits the check. 
Should the two lists not check, the 
names of the stores delinquent in pay- 
ment are immediately evident. Such 
deliquents can be ‘handled in a variety 
of ways—either by some provision 
within the system or through conven- 
tional collection methods. 

Returns of merchandise from re- 
tailer to manufacturer, credits for ad- 
vertising and other allowances can 
be provided for by using the same system 
as outlined above, but in reverse. 


DISCUSSION OF PLAN IS NECESSARY 


The foregoing contains the essence 
of the plan. It is offered, of course, 
not as a finished plan, but merely as 
an exploratory thought in primitive 
form. Does the thought warrant fur- 


ther consideration? Is it sound in 
theory? If it is, what are the practical 
obstacles that might be encountered? 
Could they be overcome? Assuming 
these practical obstacles could be over- 
come, would the effort and adjustments 
required be warranted by the net gain 
in time, labor, and other costs derived 
from use of the plan? 

The above are the questions on which 
opinions are invited. It is perhaps 
needless to recapitulate the apparent 
advantages of the plan in the saving 
of time and labor costs, and mailing 
costs, to the manufacturers and to the 
retailers as these were mentioned at 
each step in outlining the plan. But 
it should be pointed out that there would 
be a third party who likewise would 
greatly benefit by the plan; namely, 
banks serving the member manufacturers 
and retailers. For the Clearing House 
system would very substantially reduce 
the number of commercial checks that 
would be necessary for each bank 
to clear for any given volume of business. 
If on the tenth of each month, stores 
instead of each having to send out hun- 
dreds or even thousands of checks 
had to send out but one check, it is clear 
that the reduction of check clearances 
would be very great, at least in regard 
to that part of check clearance that 
originates in the manufacturer-retailer 
relationship. 


QUESTIONS ALREADY RAISED 


In preliminary discussion, certain 
questions have arisen which will be 
noted briefly in the next few paragraphs. 
These do by no means exhaust the 
questions that probably can and should 
be asked. In fact, these questions may 
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very well miss hitting even more vital 
objections. Should there be any such 
vital and insuperable obstacle, it is 
hoped that some reader will report it at 
once to save time and energy in further 
consideration. The following may give 
some clue to possible shortcomings, but 
in themselves are not insuperable— 
though their exact evaluation as deter- 
rents to the plan remains to be de- 
termined: 


1. Would it not be a staggering task to put 
the plan into effect for all manufacturers and 
retailers? It need not be started on that basis. 
It could be started on the basis of one or a few 
industries. Store-wise, it would not matter 
if part of accounts-payable payments was 
made in the form of one check to a Clearing 
House and the remainder in the conventional 
manner to individual vendors. In fact, it 
might assist the healthy development of the 
plan if it were initiated on a limited scale in 
that manner, as that would permit direct com- 
parison of the new method against the older 
methods. 

2. Would not the cost of maintaining the 
Clearing House be very great? There would 
be considerable costs, but it is believed exact 
calculations would indicate such costs to be 
a mere fraction of the aggregate savings. It is 
to be remembered that the centralized costs 
would be borne by thousands of manufacturers 
and retailers, so that divided pro rata among 
them the cost to any one manufacturer or 
retailer probably would not be great, and should 
be far less than his present costs. Also, the 
banks as beneficiaries of the plan might be 
willing to absorb part of both initial and running 
costs. 

3. Would not stores object to disclosing their 
resources, prices paid, and terms? Such dis- 
closure is not required by the system for it 
could be arranged among the manufacturers, 
retailers, and banks that the entire procedure 
be handled by an independent agency—perhaps 
a service branch of one of the large tabulating 
machine companies. Such a tabulating machine 
company could then actually install the entire 
system as its own investment operating on a 
service-fee basis. 
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4. Is not the basic theory different from a bank 
or stock clearing house? It is true that a bank 
or a stock clearing-house arrangement handles 
a flow of funds, or of stocks, that flows in two 
directions—checks drawn on Bank A payable 
to depositors in Banks B, C, and D...and 
checks by depositors in Banks B, C, and D 
payable to depositors in Bank A—so that in a 
bank clearance system the actual “clearance” 
need be of net balances only, and similarly 
on stock transactions. In contrast, payments 
under the Mercantile Clearing House system 
would largely be in one direction—from retailer 
to manufacturer. This basic difference is clear. 
But it is irrelevant, for the system, as outlined, 
entirely fits the one-way direction of mercantile 
payments. It is in no way affected by the 
fact that clearances are not in both directions. 

5. Would it not be possible to put half the 
system into effect first; namely, the second half 
pertaining to payments? It has been suggested 
that the centralized, single-check payment 
portion of the plan could probably be put into 
effect with less difficulty than could the cen- 
tralized-invoicing portion. The two phases 
can be given independent consideration. The 
centralized-invoicing phase can be scrapped, 
while independently proceeding with the plan 
to cover a centralized, single-check payment 
procedure. However, the writer’s initial judg- 
ment is that such a piecemeal procedure would 
be inadvisable. It may be that certain practical 
problems would be unique to the centralized- 
invoicing phase, and would be absent from the 
more simple centralized-payment phase. For 
the most part, however, it is felt that the same 
practical problems will be found to apply to both 
phases and hence might best be worked out 
simultaneously. Further, the possible ad- 
vantages of the plan are interrelated, applying 
to both phases while they are in simultaneous 
operation. Hence to eliminate the centralized- 
invoicing phase might sharply reduce the total 
concrete savings to be gained. For it is to 
be remembered that the overhead costs of the 
Clearing House itself would virtually be the 
same, whether it functioned to cover both the 
centralized-invoicing and the centralized-pay- 
ment phases or just the latter. 

6. Are there further possible extensions of 
the plan? There are. For example, if a suffi- 
cient portion of the country’s commercial 
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transactions was handled through the Clearing 
House, it could easily develop as a repository 
of credit information—eliminating the large 
flow of correspondence and investigation now 
involved in obtaining such information. Fur- 
thermore, a subsidiary credit insurance company 
could be formed within the system, the services 
of which would be paid for by the combined 
manufacturers within the system. Stores whose 
credit standing was not high enough to be 
insurable could still be serviced within the 


their individual credit risks on such stores. 
This would not affect store operations, for 
credit insurance that will cover some but not 
all stores already is available. It even has 
been suggested that the Clearing Houkte enter 
the lending business, but this would alienate 
the banking support so needed and the charter 
for the Clearing House would probably exclude 
any lending function. As mentioned earlier 
in this article, critical comments and sugges- 
tions are invited. Please address them to 





system, but the vendors would simply take the writer in care of the JoURNAL OF RETAILING. 


What Do You Know About Retail Pricing? 


The following questions are not easy and some are not either érue or false under all circumstances. 
They should be answered here in view of the normal situation. See page 121 for answers. 


True False 

—— -—— 1. The price lining principle is applicable to all merchandise sold at retail. 

—— -—— 2. The higher the retail price is above average, the lower should be the markup per cent. 

—— —— 3. The average markup per cent needed in a department should be a major guide in de- 
termining the retail price. 

—— —— 4. A cut in prices of 10 per cent in a department with a normal 40 per cent markup re- 
quires a 33} per cent increase in sales volume in order to yield the same gross margin, 

—— —— 5. To increase the markup 5 per cent, with wholesale prices constant, is equivalent to 
raising prices 5 per cent. 

—— —— 6. The higher the retail price, the greater the per cent of markdowns necessary to move 
slow-sellers. 

—— —— 7. Ifa department with an initial markup of 334 per cent takes markdown of 6 per cent, 

the maintained markup is 27} per cent. 

8. Initial markup is always as high or higher than the gross margin. 

—— —— 9. Reporting additional markups as markdown cancellations distorts the closing retail 
inventory. 

—- —— 10. Reporting additional markups as markdown cancellations distorts the closing cost 
inventory. 
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Department- and Specialty-Store 
Operating Results for 1944 


Under the influence of war, sales and profits of large retail stores have hit an 
all-time peak. 


The appearance every summer of 
the Harvard Report on ‘Operating 
Results of Department and Specialty 
Stores” and of the Controllers’ Congress 
Report on ‘Departmental Merchandis- 
ing and Operating Results of Department 
Storesand Specialty Stores” provides mer- 
chants with much data for careful anal- 
ysis. (See the summary table on the next 
page taken from the Harvard Report.) 

The reports agree that sales volume 
increased about 12 per cent over the 
year before, about half of the increase 
being caused by an increase in trans- 
actions and about one half by an in- 
increase in the average unit of sale. 

They also agree that the rise in sales 
plus the shortage in personnel and the 
depleted services brought the expense 
rate down to about 28 per cent, the 
lowest since the early thirties. 

With gross margin sustained or only 
slightly lower than last year, profits 
before taxes hit an all-time high, but 
after taxes were percentage-wise con- 
siderably lower than in 1941 and only 
slightly higher than in the prewar 
period. However, in view of the in- 
creased volume, the dollar profits after 
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taxes were considerably higher than 
before the war. Federal taxes took 
8.7 per cent of the sales dollar in 1944 
or about 70 per cent of the profit figure 
before taxes. 

Small stores tended to show relatively 
better profit results than large ones, 
due to very much lower expense rates, 
and lower Federal income taxes. In 
expenses, they enjoyed advantages par- 
ticularly in payroll, real-estate costs, 
and advertising. 

From the Controllers’ Congress report, 
the following comparisons of 1944 with 
1939 may be made: 


Per Cent 
jo | up 85 
fo | eee up 27 
Average sale (gross).......... up 50 
WN so ke Seal dog «+ oc 
Sales per square foot.......... up 94 
Dollar sales per employee up 62 
Transactions per employee..... up 8 
Expenses per transaction...... up 14 


It is disturbing to note that expenses 
have increased faster than the increase in 
transactions. Accordingly any future 
decline in the average sale is likely to 
result in a sharp increase in the expense 
ratio. 
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GENERAL AVERAGES FOR DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY STORES: HARVARD REPORT 























Groups and Items 1929 1939 * 1943 1944 
DEPARTMENT STORES 

| a a 527 428 366 372 
EE I So Cie 25,7 aa ne ac en ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Year-to-year change in sales................... 101.2 105.4 116.3 112.3 
CNN JR, oto ce so ces sees oe 33.5% 36.9% 38.4% 37.9% 
ITD SOMES, Cutie cai oS 044 aN tebe e 16.8% 17.8% 15.7% 15.0% 
eee Na 3.9 4.7 3.15 2.8 
I et Fhe orcas mak ppd onan ocd 3.3 3.6 2.4 y oe 4 
ae ee ee 8.3 10.3 8.15 8.0 
TOM CRG i ec ccs Rey ae 32.3% 36.4% 29.4% 28.0% 
Re ny, eee ee 1.2% 0.5% 9.0% 9.9% 
a = Pa a5 2.4 2.4 
Net gain or loss before Federal taxes on income. . 4.3% 4.0% 11.4% 12.3% 
Federal taxes on income and excess profits. ..... 0.65 7.7 8.7 
Net gain or loss after Federal taxes on income... 3.35% 3.7% 3.6% 
Returns and allowances....................... 11.15% 11.4% 7.95% 7.0% 
Total retail reductions........................ 7.1% 5.2% 5.3% 














Ge re 85 93 91 95 
BERRI oe: Sel Re Ae ae ED 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
ee ee Cre ae 35.3% 37.8% 39.2% 38.65% 
as a win Siw wna ods 16.5% 17.6% 15.8% 15.4% 
Real-estate costs................ ~~ eeu 4.2 5.2% 3.85 a.70 
ae rags Spe ria 4.0 4.4 3.45 ke | 
All other expense................ bins 8.6 10.3 8.35 7.95 
33.3% 37.5% 31.15% 30.2% 
Net profit or loss........... Meavaicagacea: Gane 0.3% 8.05% 8.45% 
Net other income.......... ee 4 pe be 2. 2.7% 2.7% 2.1% 2.0% 
Net gain or loss before Federal taxes on income. . 4.7% 3.0% 10.15% 10.45% 











Newsletters of Interest to the Retailer 


There are now on the market a 
number of newsletters and information 
services prepared especially for the 
retailer and there are others of great 
interest to him even though not written 
for him exclusively. The following list 
is not all inclusive and the JOURNAL 
will be glad to report others known 
to subscribers. Investment newsletters 
have been deliberately omitted. 


I. RETAILERS’ NEWSLETTERS 


Fletcher’s Retail Outlook, Joseph A. 
Fletcher, Editor 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
N. Y. 


A four-page leaflet, in Kiplinger style, issued 
weekly. It gives brief but specific information 
regarding the situation in the various wholesale 
markets as well as more general information 
in regard to the retail outlook. Price $18.00 
a year. 


Chain Store Age News Letter, Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, Editor 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


A four-page leaflet, issued at least twice a month. 
It digests information on chain-store develop- 
ments. It lists coming meetings, conventions, 
and showings of interest to chain-store retailers. 
Price $12.00 a year. 


Main Street Merchant, published by 
Pathfinder 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 


A six-page offset “idea bulletin” to bring to 
the small-city retailer a service that will enable 
him to keep up-to-date on merchandising ideas 
and facts and acquaint him with available 
aids from manufacturers. Published every 6 
weeks. Free to selected retailers. 
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Fairchild’s Newswires, Fairchild Pub- 
lications 
8 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Summaries of the news appearing in Women’s 
Wear and other Fairchild publications are 
telegraphed from New York City to Chicago 
and Los Angeles, where they are mimeographed 
and distributed to subscribers in the area. 
Thus, merchants at a distance from New York 
can get news a few days before the trade papers, 
published in New York, can arrive. Published 
daily, Monday through Friday. Price $100.00 
a year or $10.00 a month. 


II. BUSINESSMENS’ NEWSLETTERS, OF 
VALUE TO RETAILERS 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter, W. 
M. Kiplinger, Editor 
National Press Building, Washington 
4, D.C. 


The original newsletter, covering government 
impact on business. Price $18.00 a year. 


The Trend of Distribution, A. W. Zelo- 
mek, Editor 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 


A four-page leaflet, issued once a month. It 
gives forecasts for retail trade and regularly 
reports consumers’ expenditures by merchandise 
lines, and also department-store sales by 
department. Price $25.00 a year separately, 
but is available gratis with subscriptions to 
the Bureau’s Business and Investment Service 
and Textile Apparel Analysis. 


International Textile and Apparel 
Analysis, A. W. Zelomek, Editor 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 

N. Y. 


An eight-page pamphlet, issued weekly and 
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covering income trends, raw cotton and yarns, 
cotton cloth, rayon and allied materials, wool 
and wool materials, apparel analysis and retail 
sales trends. A “Foreign Letter’ and ‘The 
Trend of Distribution’ accompany the service. 
Price $107.50 a year. 


Planning for Business, Glenn Griswald, 
Editor 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
A four-page leaflet, in Kiplinger style, issued 
weekly. It is a newsletter for the business 
executive. While not limited to retailing, 
it contains much information of value to re- 
tailers. Price $25.00 a year. Mr. Griswald 
also edits Public Relations News, a weekly 
letter, for $18.00 a year. 


Report for the Business Executive, David 
Lawrence, Editor 
Business Executive Publications, 2201 
M Street, N. W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 
A printed weekly letter of eight pages or more on 
the effect of government action on business, 


and the business outlook as seen from Wash- 
ington. Price $25.00 a year. 


Modern Distribution, Robert A. Ward, 
Editor 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
Four pages of news, developments, and fore- 
casts, issued weekly. This newsletter is sup- 
plemented by a weekly pictorial section and 
periodic research reports. Price $25.00. 


Fashion Calendar, Frances Hughes, Ed- 
itor 
44 West 52d Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


A mimeographed publication, issued weekly, 


that lists happenings in the fashion world 
during the current week and for 4 to 6 weeks 
in advance. It includes opening dates of 
fashion showings, press and trade previews, and 
important events of fashion significance. Price 
$30.00 a year. 


Prentice-Hall News Letters 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Accountants’ Weekly News Letter. A four- to 
six-page leaflet, issued weekly. Contains 
new developments in the fields of taxation, 
and of government agencies whose regulations 
affect accounting practices. Price $18.00 a 
year. 

What’s Happening in Taxation. This weekly 
publication covers somewhat the samc field 
as the Accountants’ Letter but takes the view- 
point of the business executive and discusses 
tax-saving possibilities. Price $18.00 a year. 
Labor Letter. This letter, published weekly, 
covers the rules and regulations of the War 
Labor Board and of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the re-employment rights of veter- 
ans. Price $24.00 a year. 

Insurance and Tax News Letter. This letter, 
published every other week, covers the tax 
news in the field of insurance and gives sugges- 
tions to help in selling insurance and annuities. 
Price $15.00 a year. 


Review of World Affairs, Kenneth de 
Courey, Editor 

J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 224, Bloor 

Street, West, Toronto 5, Canada. 


A monthly publication giving an intimate 
picture of world affairs as they appear to 
observers watching inner events. It is pre- 
pared in London and cabled to Canada. Al- 
though it is not distinctly a business service, 
the close interrelation of the political with 
business make this of interest to the large re- 
tailers. Price $10.00 a year. 
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The Store of Tomorrow 


Lord & Taylor has just announced 
that in about five years it will occupy 
new quarters on the west side of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, between Fifty- 
second and Fifty-third Streets. The 
new building will be an outstanding 
example of modern functional archi- 
tecture. It will utilize all of the mechan- 
ical and technical advances that have 
emerged from wartime experimentation, 
and will employ in its construction 
many new materials developed in recent 
years. 

The walls of the lower stories may 
be constructed entirely of glass. It is 
planned to do away with staircases 
entirely, and replace them with a new 
type of safety ramp connecting the 
floors. Doors are to be operated by 
photoelectric cells, and roof-top landing 
and hangars are planned to accommodate 
customers commuting by plane. There 
will be subterranean parking places for 
automobiles. 

Information by way of television 
tickers will be available to customers 
throughout the store, and mail-order 
shopping offers also will be transmitted 
by television. 


There will be nursery and kindergarten 
facilities, a variety of luncheon places 
to meet the needs of hurried or leisurely 
customers, and additional consultant 
services in fashions, home furnishings, 
and beauty problems. A_ penthouse, 
including a solarium and auditorium, 
also is being considered. One of the 
major problems considered is a plan 
for more ease in shopping. Intensive 
research is being carried on to lessen 
the fatigue of shopping. Mr. Hoving, 
the president, stated: 


In planning our new store, we must think along 
modern, adult lines. The advent of peace has 
refocused the fundamental trends of adult 
economics. We are now encountering a stagger- 
ing problem of distribution which requires 
creative and inspirational thinking. America 
must be as effective in selling 130,000,000 
customers in peacetime as she was in selling 
one customer during the war. The immature 
thinking that produced the cataclysm after 
the last war must not be duplicated. 


In 1914, when Lord & Taylor first 
occupied its present location on Thirty- 
ninth Street, its sales were $8,000,000. 
In 1944, volume had more than tripled 
to $25,500,000. 





Answers to What Do You Know About Retail Pricing? 


Price lining is desirable for shopping 
goods—when a variety of styles, 
colors, sizes, or materials should 
be available for the customer to 
choose from. It is not generally 
necessary in the case of convenience 
goods and specialties. Thus, it 
is not necessary to have price 
lines for toothpaste or for auto- 
mobiles. It is true that in many 
convenience and specialty items 


1. False. 
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three grades might be carried at 
different prices, but this is not 
price lining, so long as a variety 
from which to select is not available 
at each price. 

The average retail price of a coat 
sold in a fur department may be 
$100 and the average markup 
40 per cent. But a_ merchant 
could afford to pay considerably 
more than $600 for a coat to retail 


2. True. 
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3. True. 


4. True. 


5. False. 


6. True. 
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for $1,000. Expenses plus normal 
profit per transaction may be 
$40.00 but these factors certainly do 
not total ten times as much be- 
cause the goods sell for ten times 
the price. 

If a markup of 40 per cent is needed 
in a department, this fact should 
always be borne in mind in setting 
prices. For example, if an article 
costs $2.40, the normal retail 
would be $4.00. Then, other fac- 
tors bearing on markup should 
be considered, such as established 
price lines, turnover, risk of mark- 
down, special selling expenses, cus- 
tomary price, and competition. 
Thus, the final retail might deviate 
considerably from $4.00; neverthe- 
less, the 40 per cent average markup 
needed would have been a major 
factor in the final conclusion. 
Assume that the retail price is 


- $1.00. The markup, then, is 40 


cents. With a 10 per cent cut in 
price, the new retail is 90 cents, 
Since the cost is unchanged, the 
new markup is 30 cents. If a 
transaction formerly accounted for 
a 40-cent margin and now accounts 
for only a 30-cent one, the volume 
will have to be increased 33} per 
cent to yield as large a margin as be- 
40—30 10 

ore( 0 =%" > percent) 
Assume a retail price of $1.00 and 
a markup of 40 per cent; the cost 
then is 60 cents. If the new markup 
is 45 per cent, the new retail is 
$1.09 ($2). This is a 9 per cent 
increase in price. 

A popular 10-cent item may sell 
in great volume if reduced to 
9 cents, but a $100 item is not 
likely to be stimulated proportion- 
ately if reduced to $90.00. There 
are two reasons for this: first, 
more customers are familiar with 
the value of popular-priced items 
than of high-priced items—thus 
a small change in the price of the 
former is effective. Second, a re- 





7. False. 


8. False. 


9. False. 


10. True. 


duction in price of popular goods 
opens up a larger market that was 
unable or unwilling to buy at 
the original price: whereas, the 
number who could buy at $90.00 
is not very much larger than the 
group that will buy at $100. 
Markdowns reduce markups by 
the cost of the markdown, not by 
the retail value of the markdown. 
The cost equivalent of a 6 per cent 
markdown with a 33% per cent 
initial markup is 4 per cent. (6 X 
663%). 338% — 4% = 298%. 
Formula: Maintained markup = 
Initial markup — Reductions X 
Complement of Initial markup. 
Initial markup is calculated from 
billed cost, whereas gross margin 
is based on actual cost. For 
example, initial markup may be 
40 per cent, reductions 2 per cent, 
and cash discounts earned 5 per 
cent. Maintained markup = 40% 
— 2% XK 60% = 40% — 1.2% = 
38.8%. 

Gross margin = maintained mark- 
up + cash discounts = 38.8% + 
5% = 43.8%. 

So long as the price increase is 
reported to the office, the book 
figure will agree with the physical 
inventory—regardless of how the 
price increase is classified. 

An additional markup should be 
treated as an adjustment in the 
retail value of the purchases and 
thus increase the initial markup 
per cent. To treat it as a mark- 
down cancellation means that the 
initial markup is understated and 
the closing cost inventory over- 
stated. For example, if the correct 
initial markup is 40 per cent and 
closing retail inventory $1,000, 
the closing cost inventory is $600. 
If the initial markup is understated 
by the device in question, it might 
be only 39 per cent. The cost 
inventory would be $1,000 xX 
61% or $610, a $10.00 overstate- 
ment. 
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Field Trips—An Important Method 
of Retail Training 


Joun W. WINGATE AND RENA M. ROHRHEIMER 


The retail training program of school or college should not be limited to the 


classroom and to the cooperative store service undertaken. 


The field trip 


should be added to the curriculum as a third major educational method. 


More learning in less time has been 
brought about by visual aids in modern 
business training. These training aids 
include, among others, blackboards, bul- 
letin boards, posters, charts and graphs, 
maps, pictures, models, samples, phono- 
graphs, radios, projectors, loud speakers, 
dramatic presentations, and trips to 
business organizations where students 
can learn at firsthand. Of all these 
types of audio-visual aids, the most 
dramatic is the field trip or tour. 


SLOW DEVELOPMENT 


Although the movement in American 
schools to develop school trips is not 
two decades old, the basic idea of the 
school trip, field trip, tour, excursion, 
jaunt, or journey is not new. For many 
years, trips have been an important 
part of the practice of European schools 
of all levels. This educational device 
has developed tardily in the United 
States. First, American education has 
always been schoolhouse bound. To 
the average individual, “education” has 
always meant a mosaic of very definite, 
systematic, and formal elements—school 
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buildings and grounds, classes, reci- 
tations, assignments, examinations, 
marks, promotions, regular attendance, 
punctuality, recess, and highly organized 
and systematized nine-to-four school 
day, a Monday to Friday week. Be- 
cause of these elements and _ their 
emphasis, it was but natural that the 
school should come to be considered 
not as one of many educational in- 
stitutions of the community but as the 
only one. As a result, it has always 
been easy for the average adult to con- 
sider any away-from-the-schoolhouse ac- 
tivity as being cheaper, less dignified, 
and less educational than those inside 
it. 

A second reason why the field trip 
came tardily is that American educators 
did not recognize its innate instructional 
possibilities, and therefore did not pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to a 
wholesome development of it. 

They did not have the basis of knowl- 
edge and experience upon which to 
build confidence in their ability to 
handle trips successfully. It was much 
easier and simpler for the teacher to 
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assign and hear a book lesson in the 
formal and easily controlled classroom 
setting than it was for her to initiate, 
plan, organize, promote, conduct, cor- 
relate, and evaluate a trip with its 
numerous and perplexing details. 

Third, there was a failure to realize 
that business concerns are both willing 
and anxious to cooperate. The great 
majority welcome the opportunity to 
play the part of the hosts, not only for 
what free publicity they may gain but 
also because they are glad to make a 
contribution to their communities be- 
yond their commercial activities. 


PURPOSES OF THE TRIP 


Some of the purposes of the field 
trip are to capitalize the migratory 
instinct, to acquaint the pupil with 
his business environment, and to in- 
terpret, enrich, and supplement curric- 
ular experiences. The student’s inter- 
est in the work of the business world, 
as represented by its institutions, per- 
sonages, and activities, is stimulated, 
and consequently the extent of his 
knowledge and appreciations is increased. 
With this comes an increased ability 
to discuss, explain, talk about, and 
write about—all of which represent 
functional educational settings and 
media. He learns to observe more 
closely, to understand relationships and 
implications, and to discriminate and 
to appraise in terms of relative impor- 
tance; in short, he learns to think more 
clearly about business problems and 
their social significance. Furthermore, 
his range of interests is broadened and 
his standards of leisure are raised in 
quality because of these trip experiences. 

The subject matter of the retailing 


classroom involves a study of mer- 
chandising instruction and of mer- 
chandise. To see examples of the places 
and procedures talked about, and to 
observe merchandise in its process of 
manufacture and in its business settings 
provides a reality to the instruction 
that cannot be duplicated in the class- 
room. Even the speaker from store 
or factory is more impressive in his own 
environment than when transplanted 
to the classroom. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS TO VISIT 


The places which retailing students 
may profitably visit in groups, on class 
time, include: 

1. Retail stores—particularly behind- 
the-scene trips in large stores. Re- 
ceiving and marking rooms, warehouse 
and store rooms, delivery departments, 
manufacturing departments, sample 
rooms (where vendor’s salesmen are 
interviewed), advertising and display 
departments, and accounting and credit 
offices all are of great interest. If 
the store has a testing bureau, this should 
be included in the itinerary. 

2. Manufacturers—those selected for 
visit will depend upon the subjects being 
taught in class and the types of manu- 
facturers operating in the vicinity. 
Since most groups will be studying 
fashion and clothing, a trip to a dress 
factory will prove most profitable. 
Other factories where a great deal can 
be observed include manufacturers of 
women’s coats, men’s suits, piece goods, 
rugs, flatware, and plastics. 

3. Designer's establishments—especi- 
ally of millinery and dresses—to learn 
how new styles are created and how 
fashions develop. 
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4. Processing companies — such as 
piece-dye works, fur blenders, and dyers 
and tanners. 

5. Resident buying  offices—particu- 
larly in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

6. Chain-store headquarters — particu- 
larly in the grocery, drug, variety, 
general merchandise, and women’s ap- 
parel fields. 

7. Wholesalers—particularly the larger 
ones that have organized voluntary 
chains of retail stores and that carry 
large assortments. 

8. Publications—especially  newspa- 
pers and trade papers to observe the 
preparations of advertisements and the 
collection and dissemination of trade 
news. 

9. Service agencies—such as display 
companies and advertising agencies, 
and credit clearing houses. 

10. Labor union  headquarters—to 
study labor’s attitude toward store 
personnel problems and the nature of 
contracts being negotiated. In some 
localities, it may be possible to have 
students attend hearings before labor 
mediation and arbitration boards. 

In every city, a number of these 
ten classes of organizations will be 
available for visit. If properly ap- 
proached, these business concerns are 
glad to cooperate in such an educational 
effort. In fact, they often feel honored 
to be selected as worthy of attention 
of an educationai group. 


PLANNING THE TRIP 


In order to get the most possible from 
such visits, it is desirable to observe the 
following points: 

1. Survey the community to determine 
what places are available to visit. 
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2. Select those concerns whose func- 
tions tie up closely with the subject 
matter of the retailing classes, and that 
have a reputation for leadership or for 
sound organization in their fields. 

3. By telephone and personal visit, 
contact these places and request that 
they act as hosts. 

4. Follow up each favorable contact 
with a letter, outlining in detail just what 
is expected. Ordinarily, the trip should 
(1) begin with a talk by an executive, 
outlining the organization of the firm 
and the nature of the processes to be 
observed; (2) this should be followed by 
a conducted trip through the factory 
or store (if the group is large, it should 
be broken up into subgroups of not more 
than 15 each so that all may hear the 
guide); and (3) it should end with a 
reassembly at which questions may be 
asked and phases of what has been seen 
discussed. 

5. Prepare the students for the trip. 
Make an announcement of what is to be 
seen; then have them do a little research 
work. Have them look up in their own 
textbooks some information about the 
operation they will visit or the articles 
they will see manufactured; have them 
visit the school library and look up 
information there; also have them scan 
the newspapers for whatever they can 
ascertain about the subject in question, 
Explain what they are to look for when 
they arrive at their destination. It is 
also a good plan to give them a list of 
questions that they will be made re- 
sponsible for at the termination of the 
visit. 

Insist on promptness and a business- 
like attitude on the trip. There is a 
tendency for some students to treat the 
trip as a lark, and not to give it the 
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serious attention shown in the classroom. 
Not only does a careless attitude lead 
te less learning, but it makes a_ bad 
impression on the organization being 
visited. 

6. At the end of the trip, it is desirable 
to have each student prepare a carefully 
written report on what has been ob- 
served. ‘These should be checked care- 
fully for accuracy and completeness of 
observation, reflective quality, co- 
herence, use of English, and spelling. 

7. In addition to oral thanks to the 
guides and speakers who handled the 
tour, a letter of thanks should be written 
to the person in charge. In this it is 
well to mention the names of others in 
the concern who gave their time and 
to suggest a repetition of the trip the 
following year. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


In New York City, there are, of 
course, more such places to visit than 
in any other community. Not only 
do the New York University School 
of Retailing and other local schools 
in the city take advantage of the great 
opportunities afforded, but classes from 
other cities make trips to New York. 
Recently, students from Drexel In- 
stitute in Philadelphia and from 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York, have visited 
the New York Market under the direc- 
tion of their retailing teachers. These 
trips are becoming the high lights of 
the retailing course, and will be remem- 
bered long after most of the classroom 
instruction has been forgotten. 


Book Notes 


LITERATURE FOR THE RETURNING 
SERVICEMAN 


There have appeared recently a num- 
ber of new books and pamphlets written 
clearly with the thought in mind that 
many returning servicemen will wish 
to go into the retail business for them- 
selves and that they should have the 
principles before they do. 

The two books noted immediately 
below have been published this year 
and at least one more by Robinson and 
Haas is to be published soon by Pren- 
tice-Hall. 


How to Start Your Own Business, by 
Walter F. Shaw and Edith W. Kay. 
New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 1945, 240 pages. 


This book, written by a regional agent 
(for distributive education) for the United 
States Office of Education and by a coordinator 
of distributive education, discusses the pre- 
liminaries of whether or not to start one’s own 
business and the decisions to be made before 
actually opening the store to trade. 

The book is well organized under the following 
headings: the decision regarding whether to go 
into business, the budget, location layout, equip- 
ment, services, records, employees regulations, 
buying, promotion, good will. 

Each chapter is summarized and a selected 
reading list appears at the end of each one. 


A Small Store and Independence, by 
David B. Greenberg and Henry Schin- 
dall. New York: Greenberg, 1945, 
243 pages. 


The first half of their book takes up the vari- 
ous considerations in opening and operating 
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any small retail business. The second half 
consists of 13 short articles on the problems 
of specific types of stores. Each of these 
has been contributed by a specialist in that 


field. 
The book is written in a style that should 


appeal to the beginning merchant who is not 
accustomed to learning by reading. 


Pamphlets on Starting a Retail Busi- 
ness that have appeared recently 
include: 


“Opportunities in Retail Trade for Service 
Men,” Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
New York 

“What It Takes to Be a Retailer,” Domestic 
Distribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
~~ < 

“Facts Veterans Should Know before Starting 
a Business,” Better Business Bureaus, 
Education Division, New York, N. Y. 

“Your Own Business” (Industrial Series No. 19, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Commerce has 
also started to issue its series of books on 
establishing and operating various types 
of businesses. The books on machine 
shops and shoe repair are now available. 

Another pamphlet of value to all 
retailers is “Postwar Planning for Re- 
tailers” published by the Committee 
for Economic Development, 285 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO RETAILERS 


Manpower in Marketing, by Eugene 
J. Benge. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945, 294 pages. 


Here is a book on the management of sales 
personnel, written by one who is clearly an 
authority in the field. The subject matter 
is classified under four headings: selection, 
training, incentives, and supervision. 

While only one chapter is devoted specifically 
to retail-store problems, the suggestions on 
how to analyze past experiences with sales- 
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men as a basis for future selection and training 
will be stimulating to retail personnel executives. 


Business Journalism, Its Function and 
Future, by Julien Elfenbein. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, 


341 pages. 


The editorial director of the Haire Publishing 
Company has written a scholarly book, well 
suited for a college text, on the functioning of 
the business or trade paper and on its key place 
in the business world. He points out that 
the business paper carries the responsible in- 
formation upon which businessmen make the 
decisions that set in motion the business process. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
first deals with the relationship of the business 
press to the various organizations it serves 
and contains a_ well-documented historical 
account of the development of business journal- 
ism. The second takes up the functions of 
those engaged in the field: publisher, advertising 
manager, circulation manager, promotion man- 
ager, and editor. 

The book is of interest to retailers for it 
stresses and explains how the business press 
serves retail buyers and other merchandising 
and operating executives. 


Cost Absorption and Retail Price Control 
in the Transition Period, by Jules 
Backman and Martin R. Gainsbrugh. 
Washington, D. C.: The OPA-Retail 
Reconversion Pricing Committee, c/o 
American Retail Federation, August 
1945, 120 pages. 


One of the broadest studies ever made of 
trends in retail-operating figures was undertaken 
in late July and finished in late August by Pro- 
fessor Backman of New York University and 
Mr. Gainsbrugh of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. While it is primarily a 
brief in opposition to the OPA policy of granting 
price increases to manufacturers while holding 
retail prices at former levels, it provides deep 
insight into the relationships among the factors 
of sales, average sale, markups, markdowns, 
gross margin, expenses, and profits. During 
the war, gross margin rates increased and 
expense rates dropped substantially, resulting 
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in a large profit increase before taxes. (After 
taxes, however, the profit percentage was little 
changed, even though dollar profits were larger 
due to larger sales.) 

The study in question finds that the improve- 
ment in gross margin was the result of lower 
markdowns growing out of abnormal war con- 
ditions. Likewise, the decrease in the expense 
ratio was caused by (1) the large increase 
in sales (particularly the average sale) coupled 
with the fixed nature of many expense items 
and (2) the drastic curtailment in service 
expenses, again an abnormal and war phenome- 
non. In spite of the low expense rate, the ex- 
penses per transaction rose due to higher costs 
that seem destined to remain high. 

The authors analyze prewar figures and cur- 
rent trends to reach the conclusion that both dol- 
lar sales and average sales are likely to decline, 
markdowns to increase, and expenses to increase 
back toward the prewar level. Thus, retailers 
will not continue to enjoy a large profit margin 
by which to absorb higher cost prices, and many 
will be forced to operate at a loss. And it 
is the retailer operating at a low gross margin 
who will probably be most injured by a rise 
in costs that he has to absorb, since a given 
cost increase will represent a larger proportion 
of this total margin. 


Love of a Glove, by C. Cody Collins. 
New York: Fairchild Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945, 128 pages. 


Mrs. Collins, a student of glove lore both 
in Europe and the United States has compiled 
in this book the interesting romance of gloves, — 
the many legends surrounding them, and the 
uses of gloves by famous historical personages, 
She traces also the development of the glove — 
industry from its early origin to the famous 
Gloversville, glove-manufacturing center of © 
the United States. A section on ‘Fashions 
Old and New” completes the book. 

In the appendix, the author has covered ~ 
the subject of glove leathers, their preparation — 
and conversion into gloves; lined gloves; wool 
knit gloves; and fabric gloves. 

The book is profusely illustrated with plates 
showing the styles of gloves from those found 
in the tomb of Tutankhamen to those produced 
for modern day use. 


Planning the Store of Tomorrow, Com- 
piled by Store Management and 
Sales Promotion Divisions of the 
National Dry Goods Association, New 
York, 1945, 120 pages. 


This report is a compilation of articles by 
outstanding experts on each phase. It rep- 
resents the last word in store building and 
planning. Among the contributors are Albert 
Bliss of Bliss Displays, Malcolm Erb of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, H. E. Giave of Thalheimer’s, 
R. V. D. Dunne of Carrier Corporation, and 
W. T. Snaith of Raymond Loewey Associates. 





